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MARY ASHFORD. 


ie mysterious and tragical fate of this lovely and un- 
fortunate girl, has excited so strong an interest in the 
public mind, that, in order to gratify our subscribers, we 
have been induced to depart from our usual custom, and, 
instead of presenting them with a portrait and memoir of 
a female distinguished either by the splendour of her rank, 
or the lustre of her talents, we have taken considerable 
pains, and gone to some expence, to procure a faithful 
likeness, and some authentic particulars of the life of this 
sweet flower, so early and so cruelly blighted. 

Mary Ashford was the daughter of an honest and res- 
pectable gardener, who lives near the Cross Keys at Er- 
dington, on the Birmingham road. Her grandfather re- 
sides near Bell-lane, in the same parish. Mary received 
such an education as is usually bestowed upon females in 
the humble class of life to which she belonged; but she 
promised, at a very early age, to rise superior to her situa- 
tion by the graces of her mind and person. She was rather 
above the middle size, the most skilful sculptor might have 
sclected her form as a model for a Venus; her finely turned 
limbs seemed polished by the hand of symmetry; anda 
rare union of expression and sweetness with regularity of 
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feature, rendered her countenance as beautiful as her figure e a 
was perfect. 5 hi 
These personal graces, added to a disposition the most re 
open and ingenuous, an affectionate heart, and an amiable io 
temper, rendered her the pride and delight of her friends, moh 
Some time before the shocking catastrophe which we are PS 
about to relate, took place, she went to reside with he; 4 a 
uncle, a small farmer, who lives at Langley Heath, three 3 th 
miles from Erdington; and, during her stay with him, she 4 os 
behaved, as she had always done, in the most reserved and 2 Cl 
prudent manner. , 2 ter 
So lovely a girl could not have been without admirers: }: ve 
but it has been proved, that, although she had a great share % C2 
of vivacity, it was so tempered by discretion, that scandal ‘ - 
itself could not cast an aspersion on her fair fame, and she é wa 
was universally respected in the neighbourhood where she = ho 
resided. Sto. 
She had nearly attained her twentieth year, when she 3 | 
was solicited to go to a dance at Tyburn, which takes place es by 
annually, on the 26th of May, after a feast held on that day: . tur 
it was tobe at a public house, kept by a man of the name - de 
of Daniel Clarke. Mary, who was of a retired and domes- a for 
tic turn, at first declined going; but the entreaties of a t enti 
friend, and the love of amusement, so natural at her age, s §6mo 
prevailed on her to consent; and it was settled, that she ? sub 
should call upon a young person with whom she had long 3 pre 
been intimate, of the name of Hannah Cox, who lives at e cee 
Erdington, in the service of Mr. Machin, and that they : but 
should proceed to the scene of festivity at Tyburn. a dre: 
On the morning of the 26th, Mary called for her friend, whi 
and they proceeded together to the house of Mrs. Butler, fol 
the mother of Hannah Cox. Mary, after a short stay, u drov 
departed for Birmingham Market, promising to returnin B Cok 
the evening; she came back about six o’clock, changed ; T 
her dress, and proceeded with her friend, Hannah, to the of 1 
house of Mr. Clarke. salar 
The unfortunate girl was dressed in the neat and plain B  obun 
style which became her situation in life. She looked that 5 tee 


evcning uncommonly lovely, and soon attracted the adul- > tuna 
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ration of all the young men present; one of them, Abra- 
ham Thornton, eagerly enquired who she was, and on being 
told her name, he expressed, in terms which we must not 
stain our pages by repeating, his determination to possess 
her, even though it should cost him his life. 

He immediately solicited her hand for the dance, which 
she readily gave him; during the remainder of the evening 
they danced together, and he was observed to pay her great 
attention. About 12 o’clock, she quitted the house of 
Clarke, accompanied by her friend Hannah Cox, and at- 
tended by Thornton. Mary and her partner walked on to- 
gether, Hannah, and a person of the name of Benjamin 
Carter, for some time followed them. Carter, however, 
soon returned back to the dancing room, and shortly after- 
wards Hannah wished them good night, and proceeded 
home. Mary having previously told her, that she intended 
to sleep at her grandfather’s, Mr. Coleman, near Bell-lane. 

About four o’clock, Hannah was roused from her sleep 
by Mary, who called to change her clothes, before she re- 
turned home. She appeared perfectly calm and cheerful; 
she told her friend that Thornton had remained with her 
for a considerable time, that he had professed great admi- 
ration of her, and had endeavoured, by persuasion, and the 
most violent protestations of affection, to induce her to 
submit to his desires. It was easy to see by the serene ex- 
pression of her innocent countenance that he had not suc- 
ceeded. She did not stop to comment on his behaviour, 
but quitted Mrs. Butler’s immediately on changing her 
dress, and proceeded towards her home; that home, alas! 
which she was destined never to reach with life; for on the 
following morning, about seven o’clock, she was found 
drowned in a pit, near Pea’s Mills in the parish of Sutton 
Coldfield ! 

The body was discovered through the means of a labourer 
of the name of Jackson, who, passing by the pit, was 
alarmed on perceiving a bonnet, a pair of shoes, and a 


bundle on the edge of it. He instantly summoned assist- 
ance; the pii was searched ; and the body of the unfor- 
iunate girl taken from it. 
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It is impossible consistently with delicacy to state even 
the substance of the evidence; suffice it to say, that it was 
satisfactorily proved to the jury, that violence had been 
offered by ruffian force to virgin innocence; and the ip. 
ference naturally drawn, was, that the wretch who had 
despoiled the ill-fated Mary of her honour, had afterwards, 
in order to conceal the diabolical deed, precipitated her, 
while yet alive, into the pit; forit was proved, by some 
weeds which were found in her stomach, that she must have 
been still living when she was thrown into the water. 

Abraham Thornton was directly taken into custody, upon 
suspicion of having committed this double crime; and the 
proofs against him were apparently strong. He acknow- 
ledged that he had obtained possession of her person, 
though he denied that it was by force. He owned likewise, 
that he had accompanied her to the door of Mrs. Butler's, 
where he quitted her, and went to his home. But in con- 
tradiction to this last assertion, were the .foot-marks dis- 
tinctly visible in a furrowed field, close to the pit where 
the innocent victim was found. ‘These foot-marks appeared 
to be those of two persons, one of whom had been evidently 
pursued by the other ; they were then traced for some paces 
close together; and they answered exactly to the shoes of 
Abraham and Mary. 

About forty yards from the pit, the footmarks ceased, 
the ground being too hard to retain them; but near the 
edge of the pit the print of a man’s foot was distinctly visi- 
ble; this mark also answeréd to the shoe of Thornton, as 
did footsteps which traced alone from the pit across the 
harrowed field. 

These were “ damning proofs,” yet it was impossible to 
substantiate the charge of murder, because the witnesses for 
Thornton proved, that he was seen at a distance of more 
than three miles from the pit at half past four that morning; 
and as it was ten minutes past four when the unfortunate 
girl quitted Mrs. Butler’s, and ten minutes, or more, must 
have elapsed ‘before she could have reached the fatal spot, 
Thornton could not consequently have had quite ten mi 
nutes to perpetrate the diabolical act, and to walk more 
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—— 
than three miles; it was consequently deemed impossible 
for him to have committed the murder, and the jury accord- 
ingly returned a verdict of acquittal. 

So strong, however, was the public prejudice against 
him, that subscriptions were entered into by the inhabitants 
of Birmingham and its vicinity, to defray the expence of 
a new trial; and the Court of King’s Bench exhibited the 
novel spectacle of an appeal of murder, for the first time 
that such a circumstance has taken place during forty-seven 
years. 

This appeal was made by William Ashford, brother to the 
unfortunate deceased. The court was crowded to excess, 
and every eye was turned with sympathy on the young and 
interesting appellant, a lad of about seventeen, of an in- 
genuous and prepossessing countenance. On the appeal 
being read, and the appellee being asked whether he was 
guilty or not guilty, he answered, “ Not Guitty; AND IE 
AM READY TO DEFEND THE SAME BY MY BODY,” 

Now according to the laws of appeal, which, though long 
obsolete, are still in force, the person against whom an ap- 
peal of murder is made, has the privilege of demanding 
to meet his adversary in single combat ; and by the issue of 
that combat his guilt or innocence is established ; if he kills 
the appellant, or even succeeds in maintaining the fight 
from the rising of the sun, till the stars appear in the even- 
ing, he is declared innocent. If he is defeated, he is pro- 
nounced guilty. 

The counsel for William Ashford refused this demand in 
the name of his client. He commented very properly on 
the disproportion of age and strength between the parties, 
one of whom is a mere youth of slight figure, the other a 
man of mature age, of a vigorous and athletic make. It 
was then suggested that Ashford should put in a counter- 
plea ; which he did, praying that a new trial might take place 
without Abraham Thornton being permitted to wage Laétel. 

The cause remains as yet undecided, and on that account 
we feel it our duty to forbear all comment. 

Abraham Thornton, who still remains in custody, is now 
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ie nati 
about twenty-six years of age; he is five feet seven inches 
in height, of a healthy appearance, and rather corpulent, 
His countenance has very little expression; bu that little 
argues nothing against him. He is by trade a bricklayer, 
and resided with his father, a respectable builder and far. 
mer, at Castle Bromwich, near Birmingham, where the 


crimes of which he is accused were committed. 











TRAVELLERS. 

DEFEND me, good heaven! from those descriptive tra- 
vellers who carry a telescope and a pencil in their hands, 
and will not let the most insignificant object escape their 
observation, but weary one with a minute dctail of the 
altitude, dimensions, nature, properties, and colour, of 
every thing they meet with, until one is absolutely surfeited 
by their impertinence and insipidity ; nor is it more desirable 
to listen to the complaints of those discontented travellers, 
who never find any thing pleasant or comfortable out of 
their own country, who find fault even with the sky of Na- 
ples, the view of Constantinople, the monuments of Rome, 
the society of Paris, and the place where he happens to be 
is always the vilest corner of the earth. 

Sterne has been the father of a numerous family of tra- 
vellers, almost as annoying as these—I mean the Senti- 
mentalists, who run all over the world with tears in their 
eyes. ‘The name of a cottage, a water-fall, or a fertile 
valley, throws them into raptures; while the sufferings of 
an oyster, clinging to its native rock, fills them with anguish 
indescribable. 

The most common and inoffensive sort of travellers are 
those mechanical beings, who suffer themselves to be trans- 
ported, with their portmanteaus, from place to place, scarcely 
sensible of the change, who are pleased with every thing 
they sce, believe every thing they hear, and having once 
quitted a place can hardly tell you what they did sce, or 
hear while there. 

L’HERMITTE DE LA GUIANE. 
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THE BATTUECAS ; 
A ROMANCE, 


FOUNDED ON A MOST INTERESTING HISTORICAL FACT. 


TRANSLATION, 
FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME LA COMTESSE DE GENLIS. 


( Continued from page 73. ) 


I LIVED in complete retirement: I divided my time he- 
tween poetry, painting, and music; and felt that the con- 
soling charm of study and the fine arts can, if not cure a 
a wounded heart, at least assuage its pain; and calm those 
violent agitations which, far from increasing the energy of 
the soul, exhaust its power, and occasion it to fall into that 
enervating dejection which leads to despair. To keep 
one’s self continually employed is the only way to struggle 
with courage against sorrow, and he who opposes it per- 
severingly will triumph over it. I often took solitary walks 
in the environs of Madrid. One day, in a reverie, I wan- 


dered till I came to a myrtle grove within two leagues of 


the valley. Endeavouring to find my path again, I heard 
the noise of a waterfall. I directed my steps towards it, 
entered into a broad alley of citron-trees, divided to its 
full extent by a rivulet of the most limpid water, and per- 
ceived, at the end of the alley, a rock covered with moss, 
from whence a fountain rushed which formed the rivulet 
that I was walking by the side of. When I came to the 
end. of the alley, I saw a sinall new house, surrounded 
with rose-laurels, jasmin, and orange-trecs. ‘The delicious 
perfume of flowers, the murmur of waters, the solitary 
and picturesque situation of this small isolated habitation, 
gave me the most pleasing sensations. It seemed as if 
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this charming asylum, ornamented by the hand of the 
graces, had been chosen by love, and could only be the 
habitation of two happy lovers. I admired the taste, pro- 
portion, and elegant simplicity of this delightful habitation, 
A hundred paces from the house, in the midst of a tuft of 
flowers of every kind, a white stone altar, of antique forn, 
was raised with this inscription—Zo Hospitality, the Sci- 
ences, and Friendship !—~Alas ! said I, peace dwells within; 
for love is not spoken of! They may not enjoy supreme 
felicity; but they must taste peace! I approached the 
altar, upon which I saw two alabaster vases, one was filled 
with milk, and the other with fresh and transparent water, 
Upon a bank, placed on one side of the altar, Tread these 
words—To the lewildered Traveller—Yor no direct road 
conducted to this rural and mysterious temple. I was fa- 
tigued, and sat down upon this hospitable bank. Suddenly, 
the melodious sounds of a voice, accompanied on a guitar, 
struck my ear; I rose, advanced towards the house, and, 
leaning against an orange-tree, listened to the voice which 
was singing the following 


ROMANCE. 


Ye polish’d arts, that o’er the human mind 
Too often triumph with seductive sway, 
From this lone solitude the pangs unkind 
Of rude and restless sorrow chace away. 
From heaven ye sprung, from heaven’s eternal ray, 
And heavenly the commission that ye bear; 
Here then your angel-offices display, 
And sooth each bitter thought, each wild and busy care. 











Oh! turn from them, the idle and the vain, 

From them, the base, the selfish, and the proud ; 

Your gentler recompence and nobler gain 

Not the applauding tumult of the crowd, 

But oh! to scatter the tempestuous cloud 

Of mortal griefs, to blunt affliction’s dart, 

And, sweetly, from the cradle to the shroud, 
Soften life's rugged doom, and meliorate the heart. 
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Visit, ye Muses! with celestial aid 
This humble spot, and lighten my sad hours : 
For well ye love the silence of the shade, 
And pleasant woods where leafy grandeur lours ; 
And here are groves, and fields, and fragrant flowers, 
And bubbling brooks that gently murmur near— 
Oh! live for ever in these happy bowers, 
And shed your purest joys, your holiest blessings here ! 


As soon as the singing was ended, a venerable old man 
came from the house, approached me, and invited me to 
follow him. I obeyed. We entered the house; and he 
conducted me toa neat parlour, ornamented with several 
pictures of flowers, upon which I cast my eyes, and sighed; 
for their brilliancy and perfection reminded me of those of 
Donna Bianca. The young person who had just been sing- 
ing was in the parlour; she was fourteen years of age; 
and was called Thérésa. Gonzale (the name of the old 
man who possessed this habitation), shewing me Thérésa, 
said, That is my grand-daughter, and my only remaining 
child! At these words, his eyes were filled with tears. 
I saw that he was unhappy; and congenial sorrow made 
me familiar with him; I pressed his handsin mine. Two 
sensible and suffering hearts soon understand each other; 
we were no longer strangers. After a short conversation, 
I enquired about his situation, and he related his story; 
I never heard any thing more tragical and affecting: he 
lost in the same year his whole fortune and two children 
whom he idolized; a daughter, the mother of the young 
Thérésa, and an only son; he was reduced to the most 
frightful distress, and the sad details of these misfortunes 
must still aggravate his grief for them. I should have sunk 
under my affliction, continued he, if a guardian-angel had 
not come to my assistance: a gentlewoman, in the prime 
of youth and beauty, heard my deplorable story; and the 
first impulse of her sublime compassion was the hope of 
restoring me to life. The wish of her angelic soul was fa- 
vourably heard. I was in bed, and dying! She came! 
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she wept, took Thérésa in her arms; then nine years of 
age; caressed her most tenderly ; and, in going away, 
she said, I am rich, and, notwithstanding my youth, can 
do whatever my feelings dictate; I am even encouraged to 
increase my benevolence. Therefore, be easy; you shall 
want for nothing ; and your child shall receive a good edu. 
cation. She left me. To me, her visit was a celestial yj- 
sion. The same day, she sent me medicine, money, and 
every thing which might be necessary, or agreeable to me ; 
for her favours are always conferred with condescension; 
they are accompanied with so much respect, and so aflect- 
ing and so natural a goodness that they have all the charm 
of being the gifis and d:licate attentions of friendship, 
She came again the next day, and asked me, if I preferred 
settling in Madrid tothe country. I expressed a desire of 
living in solitude ; and she chose this sequestered retreat 
for me: she drew the plan of this house, and arranged the 
interior with the skill you see. This furniture tapistry 
is the work of her hands; these beautiful pictures are 
painted by her—I see by the emotion expressed in your 
countenance, how much you are affected by this account ;— 
ah! it is nothing compared with what she has since done, 
She would instruct Thérésa herself; and came regularly 
twice a week tothis house to give her lessons in music, 
drawing, and many other things; and with what patience, 
what meekness, she attended her! I would have evinced my 
gratitude. Father, answered she, heaven has restored a 
daughter to you, and I, who am an orphan, find in you 
another father; our thanks are due to the deity. In sun- 
mer, she often used to pass two or three days here; and 
when she went to her estate, she sent two masters to supply 
her place, which has lasted till this year. As Thérésa is 
now, thanks to so much care, sufliciently improved to 
study alone, we have refused masters—— —She is then 
absent at this time? asked I, with inexpressible concern. 
—Ycs, answered Gonzale; it is now more than six weeks 
since she departed; and for six months.—Great God! 
cried I, let me have the pleasure of hearing the name of 
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this adorable woman pronounced !—I cannot, resumed the 
old man, give you that satisfaction. I know not this re- 
spectable and beloved name; she would ever tel] us; 
but excused herself, and said, My father, £ wish to join 
alittle merit to the happiness I derive trom assis lag you ; 
itis painful to me to act with reserve towards you: S in- 
pose it upon myself; as pleasing in the sight ‘of heaven. 
So that, continued the old man, I must respect this un- 
known lady. We here only call her friend.—But what said 
the masters that she sent?—They were the tutors of her 
childhood ; and were ordered to hold their tongues; and I 
felta delicacy in interrogating them. Still, when she de- 
parted, as her absence was to be long, and Thérésa now 
writes well, she asked permission to write to her. Our 
friend reflected a moment, and then said, You shall write 
tome under a double envelope, by an address that I will 
give you at Madrid; and for this correspondence, I shall 
take a name thatis not mine, but one that is dear to me.— 
And what then is that beloved name which she took two 
months ago?—Placidia.—At these words, I covered my 
face with my hands, and burst into tears. Gonzale and 
Thérésa had seen me so agitated, and affected, for a quar- 
ter of an hour, that this sudden emotion did not surprise 
them; they solely imagined, that I could not restrain my 
feelings to the end of this interesting conversation. © fa- 
ther! said Thérésa, permit me to shew this good stranger, 
the portrait of our friend? Yes, answered the old man; 
he is worthy of this favour. Immediately young Thérésa, 
disengaging from her neck a golden chain to which a mi- 
niature was suspended, came, and presented it to me; I 
received it with an emotion not easily described.—I recog- 
nized the portrait of Donna Bianca! It was she !—TI fore- 
saw it, on entering the parlour; I guessed it was she from 
the first words spoken by Gonzale! but the certainty trans- 
ported me with joy, admiration, and love! O! how I should 
have suffered, how jealous I should have been, if any other 
woman had been capable of doing such an action! Ah! 
what other upon earth could have united such condescen- 
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sion, such enchanting goodness with so much generosity, 
And, unknown to me, after parting from me, alas! for 
ever, she had taken the name of Placidia! what deep re- 
gret, what dreadful affliction, was mingled with my adni- 
ration! I must lose this incomparable woman, whom | 
adore, and by whom I am loved. I must endure the in. 
consoleable thought, not only of losing my own peace of 
mind, but of depriving her of her tranquillity! I looked at 
her portrait for some time mournfully ; and was affected to 
tears; and when Thérésa took it again, I was violently 
agitated! Yet, recollecting that Donna Bianca had not 
reposed any confidence in Gonzale with respect to our 
mutual regard, it behoved me to be more circumspect, 
and use more discretion, than to disclose my feelings, and 
tell my name in a place where love had consecrated it in 
so delicate and mysterious a manner. As one of Donna 
Bianca’s Christian names was Theophila, I informed the 
old man, that I was called Theophilus. Before I tore myself 
from this house, so dear to me, I increased the interest 
which I had excited in Gonzale, by acquainting him, that 
I was an inhabitant of the valley of the Battuécas, and 
that I expected to return in a few weeks; at the same time, 
I conjured him, with much entreaty, to impuower me to 
supply the place of Placidia to Thérésa, by permitting me 
to give this young person lessons in drawing and music 
till my departure. ‘The old man consented, and I pro- 
mised to return the next day. I informed Don Pedro of 
this adventure; and he was much affected. This noble ac- 
tion of Donna Bianca, said he, does not astonish me; I know 
several of her of the same kind. Insensible to frivolous pur- 
Suits, possessing a large fortune, and always extremely 
economical in her personal expences, she can give hersell 
over to all the goodness, and all the elevation of her heat! 
and soul; but, dear Placid, this extraordinary rencour- 
ter will only serve to make you more miserable: it would 
have been more rational not to return to this dangerous 
solitude. Alas! you go there to intoxicate yourself with 
love; absence will not separate you from Donna Bianca; 
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at this old man’s, you will every where find her; with the 
most fascinating charms: what torments you are preparing 
for yourself! He spoke wisely ; but I was not in a state 
to hear reason. 











(To be continued. ) 





THE BISHOP OF BLOIS. 


Tuis prelate was told one morning, that a fire had con- 
sumed nearly the whole of a village belonging to his see, 
He instantly repaired to the scene of the calamity, nor did 
he leave it till he had done all he could for the sufferers; but 
his heart was too good to let his means be very ample, and 
he could only partially relieve their distress. There was 
tobe a public ball that night, at a town near the village, 
and the preparations for it went on as gaily as if nothing had 
happened. The bishop enquired, whether the gentry, who 
intended going to the ball, had sent any relief tothe suf- 
ferers; and heard, that they had not. 

Evening came, the bishop ordered his carriage, and to 
the amazement of his servants, desired to be driven to the 
ball-room. On his entrance, the music and dancing were 
instantly suspended, and those who were seated rose di- 
rectly out of respect to him. After addressing, with 
much politeness, such of the company as he knew, he 
turned round to the assembly, and said, “I am not come, 
my children, to disturb your amusement, but to teach you 
toadd zest to it.” He then mentioned the fire, which, by 
the way, they were none of them ignorant of, and drew a 
pathetic ;picture of the misery it had caused. As he con- 
cluded, he told them, that his errand was to solicit their 
charity for the unfortunates, who had lost their all by this 
terrible calamity ; and he walked round the room, collect- 
ing from each person what they chose to give. We may 
believe, that a desire to be well with the good bishop pro- 
duced a handsome subscription; and the prelate hastened 


to distribute among the villagers the sum raised by his first 
appearance in a ball-room. 
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LIVES OF CELEBRATED WOMEN 





OF THE 


Cighteenth Century. 


MARIA LEZINSKA, WIFE OF LOUIS XV, 


Maria Lezinska, wife of Stanislas, King of Poland, a 
Duke of Lorrain and Bar, was born the 3d of June, 1725, + 
Fortune signalized the infancy of Maria, by the elevation 
of her father to the throne of Poland, and the sudden re- 
verse which compelled this prince to quit his capital six E 
weeks after his election. In the disorder of a precipitate 
flight, Maria was deserted by her wet-nurse; and Stanis. 
las, ber father, found his child, for whom heaven had re- 
served the crown of France, in a stable-trough. The arms 
of Charles XI1. having a second time vanquished Augustus, 
Stanislas’ rival to the throne of Poland, carried back this 
prince to Varsovia, where he and his wife, Charlotte Opa- 
linska, were crowned on the 4th of October, 1750. Some 
years after, the Swedish hero, having been conquered at 
Pultava, and compelled to take refuge in Turkey, Stanis- 
las, left without support, money, or partizans, in Poland, 
threw himself into Swedish Pomerania, for the purpose of 
defending the dominions of his illustrious and generous pro- 
tector. Stanislas, seeing that Sweden, which the absence 
of Charles had thrown into confusion, could not resist the 
united forces of the Russians, Danes, and Saxons, deter- 
mined to sacrifice his own interest to ensure the return ol 3 
Charles to his empire; and was desirous to be the nego- 
ciator of a peace, the preliminaries of which would have 
rendered his abdication indispensible. With this view, 
Stanislas secretly quitted the army which he commanded 
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in Pomerania, departed under a counterfeited name, and 
reached the frontiers of Turkey, through every kind of 
danger, to rejoin Charles XII. and persuade him to bend 
his proud character to an accommodation; but he was re- 
cognized, and arrested. Charles had also been just made 
prisoner. These two kings were about to be banished to 
an isle in Greece; but the Grand Signior, some months 
after, consented to restore them to liberty. Stanislas, 
whose property in Poland had been confiscated, withdrew 
tothe duchy of Deux Ponts. Charles XII. assigned him 
the revenues of this duchy, valued at seventy thousand 
crowns. A project was formed by the enemies of Stanislas 
for carrying him away from his palace, and conducting him 
prisoner to Dresden, but it was discovered, and failed. 
Several of the culprits were arrested; but Stanislas would 
not punish them; but was contented with kindly reproving 
them. No sooner had Stanislas escaped from this danger 
than the death of Charles XII. left him without resource ; 
and he quitted the duchy of Deux-Ponts, and withdrew to 
Weisembourg in Alsace. The envoy of King Augustus 
complained of itto the regent of France. “Sir.”’ answered 
this prince, “ tell the king your master, that France has 
always been an asylum to unfortunate kings.” 

Supported in his misfortunes by philosophy, and espe- 
cially by religion, Stanislas was resigned to his fate, and 
felt no uneasiness but for his daughter, the companion of 
his reverses from her cradle, and whose presence and at- 
tentions softened his sorrows. Misfortune and filial love 
had developed, that all the virtues of her sex were in the 
heart of Maria. Grace and youth supplied the place of 
beauty; her shape was noble and elegant ; she possessed 
more judgment than wit and information; and the extraor- 
dinary events of her life made her very timid; she was 
pious, but tolerant, and the indulgent Maria could give her- 
self up to the pleasures of society. 

Stanislas, losing all hope of reascending the throne of 
Poland, still relied upon recovering the considerable estates 
which he had in this kingdom, and again finding the means of 
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richly portioning his daughter, and choosing a husband foy 
her who could make her happy. He had discovered that 
Maria was not insensible to the merit of the Count, since 
Marshal d’Estrées, a young colonel, handsome, well-formed, 
and worthy of her notice; he proposed the hand of his 
daughter to this officer, in case he should obtain a peerage 
duchy. D’Estrées cherished in silence a tender and re- 
spectful passion for Maria Lezinska ; and solicited of the 
regent a title that was to complete his happiness. The re- 
gent, not liking the family of the young colonel, testified 
his surprise, that he dared to aspire to the hand of a so. 
vereign’s daughter; and forbad his thinking of this alliance. 
The regent persuaded the Duke of Bourbon, lately a wi- 
dower, to demand this princess in marriage; the Duke did 
not appear averse to it ; but he wished to wait the issue of 
Stanislas’ aflairs. 

The Duke became prime minister by the death of the re- 
gent, and felt the necessity of promptly having the king 
married, in order to fulfill the wishes of France in giving 
them a successor. The infanta of Spain, then in France, 
was destined for Louis; but as she was still but six years 
of age, she was sent away. The Duke remained undeter- 
mined as to the wife that he should give the king; the Mar- 
chioness de Prie, who had great influence over this minister, 
gave him to understand, that the way to preserve his credit 
would be, to choose a princess, who, owing her fortune to 
him, would sect no bounds to her gratitude ; and that Maria 
Lezinska, daughter of a dethroned king, presented him this 
advantage. The remarks of the Marchioness induced the 
Duke to propose this alliance to the council, by whom it 
was approved, and the king consented. When a letter 
from the Duke announced this intelligence to Stanislas, he 
was intoxicated with joy, and went to his wife and daugh- 
ter, saying,—“ Ah! my daughter, let us fall on our knees, 
and thank God!” “ Father,” exclaimed Maria, “are you re- 
called to the throne of Poland?” “ Heaven,” replied Sta- 
nislas, “is much more kind to us, my daughter; you are 
Queen of Francex’ Maria, fearing lest something should 
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occur to prevent her marriage, when they vaunted the 
figure, wit, and qualities of the young king, said—*“ Ah! 
you increase my alarm!” The Duke of Antin and the Mar- 
quis of Beauveau confirmed this happy news, by coming, 
in the name of the king, to demand the hand of Maria. 

The Duke of Orleans espoused this princess in the name 
of Louis XV. the ceremony took place at Strasbourg ; and 
the marriage was celebrated at Fontainebleau, the 4th Sep- 
tember, 1725, by the Cardinal of Rohan. 

Modest in the midst of greatness, the queen passed her 
life in relieving the poor, fulfilling the duties of fervent 
piety, and testifying her attachment to her husband. A long 
time the king returned the affection of his wife with such 
constancy that when the charms of some ladies in his court 
were pointed out to him, he coldly answered, “ I think the 
queen still handsomer.” In the course of their peaceful 
union, the queen gave birth to two princes and eight prin- 
cesses; but some corrupt courtiers, founding the hope 
of their fortune and credit upon the errors of Louis, led 
him to excesses unworthy of his rank. The queen, more 
swayed by piety than affection, employed the time she 
passed with the king in exhorting him; till he was tired of 
it; anda mutual indifference soon succeeded the most af- 
fectionate intercourse; Louis formed culpable connexions ; 
and the queen breathed her sighs at the foot of the altar, 
and drew from thence fortitude and patience to endure her 
affliction. 

The death of Augustus II. having left the throne of Po- 
land vacant, Maria’s father was recalled to it by the almost 
unanimous voice of the nation; but, always elected sove- 
reign without the power to retain possession of his kingdom, 
Stanislas again saw the sceptre slip from his hands. He 
abdicated the throne, preserved the title of king, and re- 
ceived the duchies of Bar and Lorraine as a recompence 
for the throne, with a reversion, after his death, to France. 
This important acquisition became the dower of Maria 
Lezinska, whom Louis XV. had married in indigence. 
The king fell dangerously ill at Metz; where the queen 
N3 
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attended him; and her care, anxiety, and tenderness, made 
a strong impression on the king; who, penetrated with gra. 
titude, swore to Maria, that she alone should in future haye 
all his regard. But he soon after abandoned himself to 
fresh irregularities. 

The queen, whose only gratification in fulfilling the du- 
ties of her high destiny had been in alleviating misfortune, 
still saw those vexations increase which destroyed the hap- 
piness of her life. The death of her father, occasioned by 
suffocation, from fire communicating with his clothes, and 
not receiving timely assistance, added to her sorrows ; and 
Maria was soon afflicted with an enfeebling disease, which, 
after some months’ suffering, put an end to her existence 
on the 5th of June, 1768. > 





A FRIAR AND THE POPE, 


THERE is a story of a learned friar in Italy, famous for 
his piety and knowledge of mankin<, who, being commanded 
to preach before the Pope at the year of Jubilee, repaired 
to Rome a good while before the day appointed, to see the 
fashion of the conclave, and to accommodate his sermon 
the better to the solemnity of the occasion. At length, 
when the day came, having ended his prayer, he, looking 
a long time about, at last cried out, with a loud and vehe- 
ment voice, three times, “ St. Peter wasa fool! St. Peter 
was a fool! St. Peter was a fool!” and then came down 
from the pulpit. Being afierwards questioned before the 
Pope, concerning the unsuitableness of this behaviour, he 
made this reply—‘ Surely, holy father, if a cardinal may 
go to heaven abounding with wealth, honour, and _prefer- 
ment, and living at ease, and wallowing in sloth and in 
luxury, seldom or never preaching, then certainly St. Pe- 
ter was a fool, who took such a hard way of travelling 


thither, by fasting, preaching, abstinence, and humilia- 
tion.” 
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PICK AND CHOOSE; 
A TALE FOR BACHELORS. 
(Continued from page 85.) 


Tue contents of this letter occasioned us the greatest 
astonishment and perplexity. That a man of Mr. Single- 
ton’s character and known urbanity, should thus abruptly 
cast from his, protection a child that he had reared with ten- 
derness, and who had never offended him, appeared an 
act of singular injustice and unaccountable caprice; but 
my greatest concern was, the information that I was not 
in fact his son; information to which I should not have 
attached implicit credit, had it not received the colouring 
of truth from his recent neglect of me. Mr. Mackenzie 
shook his head significantly, and protested, that there was 
some roguery in the business. Conjecture, or repining 
were, however, equally unavailing, and it omly remained 
for me now to adopt some plan by which I might be enabled 
to earn a present maintenance, To effect this, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie wrote to a friend in London, explaining, as far as 
was necessary, how I was situated, and requesting him 
to look out for some employment suited to my age and 
small stock of abilities ; which, it must be confessed, my 
good master considerably over-rated. ‘To my great joy, 
we soon received information, that a smart and well edu- 
cated youth was wanted at a circulating library of note, 
at the west end of the town; and that there was little doubt 
of my succecding in obtaining the situation, upon the 
strength of Mr. Mackenzie’s recommendation. Being na- 
turally fond of reading, I considered this of all things best 
calculated to suit me; and, in my eagerness to depart, al- 
most gave offence to my worthy, but more methodical 
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friend. ‘ My dear Cyril,” said he to me, on the morning 
of my departure, “repress the exuberance of thy imagi. 
nation, nor suppose that the path before thee is strewn with 
flowers. It is very natural for you to think that you have 
nothing to do but step into your new employment, and 
meet with uninterrupted success; but in this you are mis- 
taken. Merit, though it entitles a man to success, does 
not always secure it; all the advice I can give you, is, to 
avoid forming hasty intimacies, and particularly to shun the 
society of women.” “I am too young at present, sir,” 
said I, smiling, “to require such a caution.” ‘ Perhaps 
it may be so,” returned Mackenzie, drily; “ but you will 
grow older; and, where you are going, itis no uncommon 
thing to see boys fancying themselves men while they are 
scarcely out of their leading-strings ; but mark what I say, 
Cyril; shun the women; the respectable class of females 
will be almost as dangerous to you as the other; for they 
willdraw you into company, and lead you into expences, 
which your slender finances will not be adequate to; and 
the disreputable ones will, if you fall into their snares, in- 
volve you in certain destruction. So be careful, my dear 
boy; for it will require the utmost prudence and resolution 
to be proof against the temptations that will assail you on 
every side.” I heard the old gentieman’s admonitions with 
apparent deference, and promised to treasure them up 
with carc; and then, after taking a hasty leave of my 
school-fellows, I mounted, with a light heart, to the roof 
of the vehicle, which was to convey me to that metropolis 
of which I had read such surprising accounts, and which 
I had long, and ardently desired to see. But though I 
bore the separation from my young companions with so 
much fortitude, while they were crowding round me, and 
exclaiming, “‘ Oh! what pleasure you will have! Howl 
wish I could go to London too!” Pride and exultation 
buoyed my spirits up to the proper pitch; yet no sooner 
did the stage-coach drive from the door, than my heart be- 
gan to sink; and, as the residence of Mr. Mackenzie had 
afforded me the happiest shelter I had hitherto known, ! 
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kept turning my head to catch a last view of it, until even 
the tops of the chimneys were no longer visible. My tears 
could no longer be suppressed, and, forgetful of all around 
me, I gave free indulgence to the emotion I felt. “ Well, 
to be sure,” said an elderly female who was seated at my 
left hand; ‘“ I have seen many a young gentleman cry at 
going to school, but I never before met with none who was 
sorry to leave it. Now I would give sixpence to know what 
makes you cry, my dear?” I believe the good woman in- 
tended this for a question; I was, however, too deeply 
absorbed in my Own reflections to pay any attention to her 
words, until her repeated offers of cake, fruit, and the 
contents of a small bottle, which she drew from her pocket, 
at length, by exciting my gratitude, drew my attention. 
“So you wont take none of it? well, never mind, your 
stomach’s too full at present, I dare say; by and by we 
shall get better acquainted. I have got a young lady in 
the coach, who would soon prattle you out of the dumps, 
if she were here ; for my own part, I always rides outside, as 
I hates to be scrowged.” My loquacious companion at 
length succeeded in drawing from me what particulars she 
wanted, respecting my future destination. ‘‘ Well, I am 
sure,” she muttered; “ you have indeed a wide world be- 
fore you; not but I think you will do vastly well; for you 
area purdigious handsome lad; aye, and smart too; your 
business will lay pretty much among the ladies, I can tell 
ye. Pray how old are you?” “Sixteen, ma’am.” “ Six- 
teen! well, I declare, just the age of my Theodosia ; law, 
I wish she would take courage and come up a-top here; 
but she’s so Zimersome ; but I can tell you, she is purdigiously 
fond of novels, and keeps reading them till she makes her- 
self quite fanciful.” With chat of this sort, I was enter- 
tained the whole of the way to town. Nothing material 
occurred during the journey; I shall therefore take no 
notice of our stoppage at the different inns on the road, 
except by saying, that they afforded me occasional oppor- 
tunities of making a sort of acquaintance with Miss Theo- 
dosia, a pretty, plump looking girl, who did not appear 
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at all diffident. I found her, however, intelligent anq 
agrecable, and was almost sorry that our arrival in town 
would occasion a separation. To my great satisfaction, 
the old lady had taken such a purdigtous fancy to me, and 
it being evening when the coach arrived at its place of 
destination, the good old lady very kindly pressed me to 
go home with her, and take a cup of tea, I was rather shy 
of accepting this invitation; for the words of Mr. Macken. 
zie rushed upon my mind, and I feared, I was already 
transgressing, though innocent of any such intention. Her 
solicitations were, however, so pressing, that they left me 
no power to refuse, particularly as I was a total stranger to 
the ways of London, and doubted whether, at that hour, 
I should be able to find out the place to which Mr. Mac- 
kenzie had directed me. Mrs. Milbanke, my good na- 
tured fellow traveller, was, I found, a shopkeeper in an 
obscure part of the town; she had been into the north on 
a visit to some relations, from whom she had expectations ; 
and her business had, during her absence, been carried on 
by her two eldest daughters, to whom I was sown intro- 
duced; and who, though plain in person, were pleasant, 
well behaved girls. After partaking of a comfortable cup 
of tea, Mrs. Milbanke informed me, that she was in the 
habit of letting lodgings, and that, if I were not otherwise 
engaged, she would be very happy to accommodate me, 
at a moderate price. ‘“ I never dikes to be extortionate,” 
she observed, smiling graciously upon me, “ as I knows 
that young men in London have many calls for their 
money; and, situations are so scarce, that it is no easy 
thing to get a good salary,; besides, as I have my darters 
about me, I am very peticudar as to who I ¢takesin; andl 
prefer a sober, steady, young man, than one who goes 
rackcting about, and keeping bad hours.” Young as | 
was, | had keenness enough to perceive, that the old lady’s 
kindness to me had not been wholly disinterested ; still! 
could not condemn her for having an eye to her own advat- 
tage, and gave her full credit for her prudent caution in 
regard to her daughters. The remainder of the evening 
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was passed in chat, on subjects highly amusing to me, as 
my fair entertainers entered on a minute description of all 
the public exhibitions and entertainments. Mrs. Milbanke 
at last complained of weariness, and I, taking the hint, 
immediately withdrew. The chamber alotted to me was 
clean and snug, though of small dimensions; and, notwith- 
standing I was sensibly annoyed by the rattling of coaches, 
and the bawling of watchmen, sounds to me new and dis- 
cordant, I was so much fatigued, that I soon fell asleep, 
nor awoke, till a gentle rap at the door, and a female voice 
not quite so gentle, summoned me to breakfast. 


( To be continued, ) 
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WALLER AND THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


Epmonp WALLER, the celebrated poet, was a member 
of the famous poetical club, to which Falkland, Wenman, 
Chillingworth, Godolphin, and other illustrious names of 
the last age, belonged. One evening, when this club were 
met, a great noise was heard in the street, which nota 
little alarmed them ; and, upon enquiring the cause, they 
were told that a son of Ben Johnson’s was arrested. This 
club was too generous to suffer a child of one who was the 
genuine son of Apollo, to be carried to a gaol, perhaps for 
a trifle; they sent for him, but in place of Ben Johnson’s 
son, George Morley, afterwards Bishop of Winchester, 
was brought before them. Waller took a liking to the 
young gentleman at first sight, paid the debt for him, 
which amounted to a hundred pounds, and took him down 
to Beckonsfield with him, where his descendants have a 
fine seat to this day. Here he continued for eight or ten 
years, and Waller used to say, that by lending a hundred 
pounds, he had paved a way for himself to borrow from 
his friend what was of infinitely more value, namely a taste 


of the ancient poets, and what he had retained of their 
manner, 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF MYTHOLOGY; 





IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 


ADDRESSED TO THE HONOURABLE MISS S—————., 


(Continued from page 92.) 
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LETTER IX. 


I must now go back to my first letter, and remind you, 
that among the children of Celum and Terra was Oceanus, 
of whom I have never spoken since. Oceanus was the 
ancient god of the sea; and the revolution which dispos- 
sessed Saturn of his kingdom, proved fatal to Oceanus also, 
who was forced to cede his empire to Neptune. The bright 
eyes of his daughter Amphitrite in some degree avenged 
his cause ; Neptune passionately loved her; but it was long 
before she would listen to his suit. At last, when Neptune 
was almost in despair, a dolphin, whom he had entrusted 
with the secret of his passion, prevailed on Amphitrite to 
listen to him. The god, in gratitude for this service, 
placed the dolphin among the stars, soon after his union 
with her. 

Triton, whom Neptune created one of the demi-gods of 
the sea, was the only issue of his marriage with Amphitrite. 
Triton was his father’s trumpeter, as he always went before 
him, and announced his arrival by sounding a shell; it is 
said, that the same means afforded him the power of calm- 
ing tempests. This monstrous deity is half a man and half 
a fish. 

Neptune had frequent disputes with the other deities: 
he wrangled with Minerva about Athens, and the city of 
Trescnum. Jupiter made up the last quarrel, by ordering, 
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that both deities should receive equal adoration. The city 
of Mycenes caused a fierce contention between him and 
Juno; he desired that their dispute might be referred to 
the rivers of the country, because he thought himself cer- 
tain that they would decide in his favour; but he was de- 
ceived; they gave their voices for Juno; enraged at his disap- 
pointment, Neptune dried their beds. Apollo and Neptune 
contended for the city of Corinth; but here the latter was 
victorious. Games were instituted to his honour, which 
were celebrated on the isthmus, where Corinth was situated. 

Neptune was also worshipped at Rome, under the name 
of Census, God of Counsel. When he was sacrificed to under 
this title, his altar was always under ground, and the cere- 
monies took place in the most private manner, to indicate, 
that counsel ought to be given secretly. Games, called 
Consulia, were instituted to the honour of Neptune, which 
were celebrated at Rome in the month of March. 

The private history (if you will allow the expression) 
of this god, exceedingly resembles that of his brother 
Jupiter. Passionately -attached to the fair sex, he had 
recourse to persuasion, fraud, or even force, if necessary, 
to accomplish his desires. However, he always continued 
attached to Amphitrite, who prudently shut her eyes to all 
his infidelities. 

None of the gods used so frequently as Neptune the ta- 
lent which they all possess of metamorphosing themselves 
ito different shapes; he communicated this, however, to 
several of his favourites, and Metra, one of his mistresses, 
found it of singular service to her. Eresichton, the father 
of Metra, had incurred the displeasure of Ceres, for vio- 
lating a grove, and cutting down an oak, sacred to her. 
The enraged goddess punished him with the pangs of per- 
petual hunger; he speedily made away with all his pro- 
perty in a vain endeavour to satiate it; and when he was 
reduced to the most abject distress, his daughter, Metra, 
assumed the form of different animals, which he sold, and 
soon after he had received the money for her in one shape, 


she disappeared from her astonished purchaser, and re- 
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turning to her father, assumed another directly, to contri. 
bute to his relief. Her filial cares were, however, unavail- 
ing, for Eresichton’s hunger was so unappeasable, that he 
was reduced at length to gnaw his own flesh. 

Neptune was more dreaded than any of the heathen deities. 
Jupiter excepted. Besides being superior god of the seas. 
he was worshipped as the patron of fortifications. All earth. 
quakes were ascribed to him. He was peculiarly the pro- 
tector of mariners, and he presided over horses, both by 
land and sea. This god is generally represented either 
naked, or covered only with a mantle of sea-green co- 
lour. He has always a beard; his head is adorned with a 
crown of gold, and in his hand he holds a trident, which | 
must observe to you, was a present from Vulcan. He is 
generally seated in a car, and his son, Triton, is his con- 
stant attendant. Amphitrite is frequently seen seated by 
his side, and when that is the case, the dolphin is always 
near them. 

I have now, my dear Charlotte, related to you all that 
is peculiarly interesting in the history of the twelve celes- 
tials, who formed the council of Jupiter. But before | 
pass to the other eight select gods, I will give you a brief 
account of the inferior sea deities, beginning, as in com- 
mon gallantry [ ought to do, with the manner in which their 
queen is represented ; for the account I have just given you 
of Neptune, comprises all that Mythologists tell us of his 
wife. 

Amphitrite is commonly seen seated in a car shaped like 
a shell, an azure sail is held by the Nereids, and swelled 
by the breath of the Zephyrs; the car is drawn over the 
waves by dolphins. 

Proteus, the son of Neptune and Phenice, was endowed 
by his father with the power of transforming himself into 


whatever shape he pleased to assume, and also with the, 


spirit of divination. Numbers accordingly came to con- 
sult him about futurity, but he seldom satisfied their curie 
sity; and, in order to elude it, he assumed the most dread- 
ful shapes, 
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Phoreus was another son of Neptune, by the nymph 
Thesea: being vanquished and drowned by Atlas, he was 
created by his father one of the sea gods, 

Leucothoe and Palemon were also acknowledged as in- 
ferior sea gods. Leucothoe, whose name was Ino, was 
sister to Semele, and wife of Athamas, king of Thebes. 
Juno, not satisfied with the revenge she had taken upon the 
unfortunate Semele, ordered the Furies to drive Athamas 
distracted. In one of his raving fits, he destroyed his el- 
dest son, named Learchus, Ino, fearing the same fate for 
Melicerta, fled with him to the sea shore; being pursued 
by her husband, she invoked the protection of the gods, 
and plunged with him into the waves. They were imme- 
diately admitted among the sea deities, she was worshipped 
under the name of Leucothoe, and Melicerta under that 
of Palemon. 

Nereus, the son of Oceanus and Thetis, married his 
own sister Doris, by whom he had fifty daughters, named 
Nereids. When Neptune usurped the dominions of his 
father, he retired to the Egean sea with his wife and 
daughters. He was worshipped in all the maritime towns 
of Greece. This God is represented always as an old man 
crowned with sea weeds. 

The Nereids are uniformly represented as young virgins, 
whose charms are veiled only by their long hair. Some- 
times they appear as sporting ia the waves, at others, car- 
ried by dolphins, or sea-horses. They are adorned with 
crowns of pearl, and generally hold in one hand a branch 
of coral, and in the other Neptune’s trident. 

Glaucus, promoted by Oceanus to the rank of a sea- 
god, was a fisherman, who lived in the city of Anthemon, 
in Boétia. One day, as he was taking the fish from his 
net, he laid them upon an herb which grew near the borders 
Sf the sea, and, to his great surprise, they jumped back 
into their native element. Curiosity induced him to eat 
some of the herb, and no sooner had he done so, than, by 
an irresistible impulse, he leaped into the waves. He be- 
came afterwards the companion of Nereus. ‘The name 
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of Glaucus reminds me of the nymph Scylla, who ove, 
her transformation to his fatal love. Scylla was so exqui- 
sitely beautiful, that it was almost impossible to see her 
without becoming enamoured of her. Glaucus, captivated 
by her charms, succeeded in gaining her heart; but their 
happiness was soon disturbed by the malignity of Circe, 
who, being herself passionately attached to Glaucus, cast 
a spell upon the water in which Scylla bathed, and trans- 
formed her into a hideous monster. The unfortunate nymph, 
unable to bear an existence so cruelly embittered, threw 
herself into the strait that still retains her name, where 
she was metamorphosed into a rock, which to this day 
is an object of terror to mariners. 

Opposite to Scylla, is the Gulf of Charybdis. It is 
said, that she was formerly a woman; but Jupiter meta- 
morphosed her into a gulf, as a punishment for stealing 
Hercules’ oxen. The difficulty which mariners expe- 
rience in avoiding these monsters, has given rise to the 
saying— If he escapes Scylla, he is sure to be wrecked on 
Charybdis.” 

The Syrens were daughters of one of the Muses and the 
river Achelous. Their names were Parthenope, Leucosiz, 
and Ligea. They were the companions of Proserpine, to 
whom they were so much attached, that, when Pluto car- 
ried her away, they besought the gods to give them wings, 
that they might search the earth for her. When Proserpine 
was torn from them, by her residence being fixed in hell, 
they resolved to remain upon some steep rocks in the vici- 
nity of the Island of Capreia, where they employed then- 
selves in alluring, by the: melody of their voices, all the 
unfortunates who sailed near the rocks; while they were 
transfixed in mute attention to the harmony of the Syrens, 
they became the victims of a powerful spell, by which these 
cruel sisters cast them into a deep sleep, and then gave 
them a prey to the waves. 

There are but two instances on record of passengers who 
escaped their fascinations; the first was Orpheus, whose 
skill in music left him no cause to dread those fascinating 
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songstresses. When he accompanied the expedition of 
the Argonauts, he began, as soon as he was within hearing 
of the Syrens, to play upon his lyre, which enchanted them 
to such a degree that they remained silent till he was out 
of sight. The second instance was that of Ulysses, who, 
forewarned by Circe of the danger he would run in listen- 
ing to them, made his crew stop their ears with wax, and 
- had himself lashed to one of the masts of his ship, giving 
at the same time orders to his followers not to unbind him, 
however he might appear to desire it. His orders were 
strictly obeyed, and in consequence, he passed in safety 
by the abode of the Syrens, who were so grieved at losing 
their expected prey, that they plunged headlong into the 
sea, and were turned into stones. Thus fulfilling a decree 
of the Fates, that they should perish as soon as any one 
heard them sing, and yet escaped alive. These mon- 
sters are represented as having faces of the most exquisite 
beauty; but their bodies are half women and half fish. An 
engagement obliges me to bid you, as 1 always do, my 
sweet cousin, a reluctant adieu! 
Ever your 
CLERMONT. 
( To be continued.) 





THE KHALIF HAROUN ALRASCHID. 


Tue Khalif Haroun Alraschid was accosted one day by 
a poor woman, ‘who complained that his soldiers had pil- 
laged her house, and laid waste her grounds. The Khalif 
desired her to remember the words of the Alcoran, “‘ That 
when princes go forth to battle, the people, through whose 
fields they pass, must suffer.” “ Yes,” says the woman, 
“but it is also written in the same book, that the habita- 
tions of those princes, who authorise the injustice, shall 
be made desolate.” This bold and just reply had a pow- 
erful effect on the Khalif, who ordered immediate repara- 
tion to be made, 
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ON THE IMPOSING DUTIES 
ATTACHED TO MARRIAGE. 





In a work peculiarly designed for female perusal, I cap. 
not too indelibly impress their varying daties; and first 
amongst the number, I must consider those of the marriage 
station. Unfortunately for the happiness of those who 
enter into that engagement, the rapturous fondness of the 
lover is never expected to decline; and that rational kind 
of regard which succeeds the effervescence of youthful 
attachment, is supposed to indicate affection’s decay. 

The attainment of any object naturally checks the ardour 
with which it was pursued; why then should not conjugal 
affection partake of sensations of this kind? And why are 
feelings which actuate the human mind in every other in- 
stance to be required as the undoubted prerogative of every 
wife? The pursuits of literature have doubtless been at- 
tended with many advantages, yet incalculable are the 
evils which have arisen trom circulating libraries; hence it 
is, that the heroes of a novel become the actual standards 
for the enjoyment of domestic happiness, and in proportion 
as the husband varies from this model is the wife’s imagi- 
nary wretchedness. Mediocrity of happiness, becomes 
insupportable insipidity with these unfortunate sentimen- 
talists; and the husband is expected to have a distaste for 
every amusement in which the idol of his affection does not 
participate. 

As a well-wisher then to the artless and inexperienced, I 
must caution them against supposing, that the assiduities 
of the lover will direct the actions of the husband; for few, 
very few, are the exceptions in which mankind do not ex- 
pect a coincidence of opinion. The organizations of so- 
ciety prove the necessity of a principal in all public and 
private concerns; and the very education of man is calcu- 
Jated to convince him, he was designed to take the lead. 
Each sex, however, it must be allowed, bave their separate 
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sphere of action; and the man who interferes with dometic 
matters, is as much out of his element as the female would 








be who gave directions respecting the proper method of 


shoeing a horse. 

Marriage is a station in which all the tender ties of na- 
ture seem centered; for the endearing bonds which con- 
sanguinity has cemented, act upon the heart with addi- 
tional force; and even the sacred writings proclaim that 
the kindred affections are to give place to those which sub- 
sist between man and woman. The conjugal state may 
figuratively be termed a league of friendship entered into 
between Hymen and that goddess adorned with a pome- 
granate crown; a league which requires confidence and 
acquiescence on the one side, and on the other, unabating 
tenderness and protecting love; it is a union of interest 
and affection, strengthened by the most sacred of human 
bonds. To preserve the contract in a state of purity, it 
must be accompanied by mutual esteem, and perfect con- 
fidence; for if the breath of suspicion blows upon it, sud- 
denly fade the pomegranate flowers*. 

Previous to entering into this hallowed engagement, 
each party ought seriously to reflect that they are fallible 
creatures; and though love may have veiled their percep- 
tive faculties, yet that neither can be free from fault. Though 
affection is apt to over-rate the qualifications of its object, 
constant association cannot fail to disclose little errors ; but 
as human nature has been frail from the commencement 
of the creation, why should individuals expect to find 
perfection? 

That sudden emerge from parental controul to the com- 
mand of a family, has in many instances excited a certain 
degree of despotic power, inimical to that softness which 
is so universally admired in the female character. The 
husband who has been accustomed to behold the object of 
his affection submissive to the will of the authors of her ex- 
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* The goddess Friendship is represented as adorned with a 
Wreath of pomegranate flowers. 
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istence, experiences an inexpressible sensation, if he finds 
her exerting imperative authonity over her domestics, Tp 
that class of beings, I would recommend amild, yet decided 
mode of conduct; in short, such as is calculated to inspire 
a mixture of affection and respect; and carefully to avoid 
ever making a confidant of a domestic. The evils which 
have arisen from that injudicious plan, I may truly say, 
are incalculable ; and numerous are the youthful wives who 
have had reason to rue it ; even long-tried friendship ought, 
in very few instances, to be entrusted with matrimonial 
bickerings. That affection which the entrusted party feels, 
naturally inspires animosity towards the being who has 
given the object of her attachment cause for uneasiness; 
and she must possess an uncommon share of prudence and 
precaution, if she does not acrimoniously express her 
sentiments. These expressions naturally heighten the 
sense of injury; in short, it is applying caustic, instead of 
palliatives, and the doubt is, whether that kind of con- 
solation is not productive of similar consequences. Is a 
young married woman then, it may be asked, reduced to 
the necessity of resigning all association with the beloved 
companions of her early years?) Must she relinquish those 
dear ties, which, from early association, seem to have 
entwined themselves around her heart? Certainly sucha 
sacrifice can seldom be required from her; yet she must 
recollect, that her husband ought to be the first object of 
her affection, and that friendship has but a secondary 
claim upon every married woman. 

There are some men indeed, either from excess of sen- 
sibility, or natural jealousy of disposition, whose feelings 
are wounded by perceiving that their attachment is not 
sufiicient to fill every vacuum; and have even carried this 
selfish kind of sentiment to an excess so boundless, as to 
be wounded by every mark of friendship, and every dis- 
play of filial affection. A wife so situated, it must be 
acknowledged, is far from being in an enviable situation; 
yet as St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Ephesians, tells us, 
that ‘“* a man shall leave his father and mother, and cleave 
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unto his wife ;” so would it be praise-worthy in any wife 
even to comply with the wishes of her husband, if she 
found the attentions displayed to her friends or parents 
weré likely to embitter her domestic joys. A sacrifice of 
this description, so repugnant to the feelings of nature, 
must, in the calmer moments of rationality, produce a 
powerful effect upon the mind; and though the blush of 
shame which tinged the cheek, might not be disclosed in 
expressions, yet where is the man who would not feel 
highly gratified by such a proof of attachment? The very 
readiness to resign will check the desire for a resignation; 
and by a compliance with the husband’s wishes, she will 
at once ensure his perfect confidence, and regain her pa- 
rents’, or friends’ society; and even during the painful sa- 
crifice, she will enjoy the swect satisiaction of knowing 
she has performed an imposing duty. 

Ancient and modern history abound with instances of 
female influence, not only upon mankind, but upon society 
in general; corrupt morals have not only been reclaimed 
by the powers of persuasion, but the unbeliever has become 
devoted to the service of his God. How gratifying, how 
refined must be the reflections of that female who feels 
that she has been instrumental to the happiness of a being 
she fondly loves; and that though death may divide the 
bonds of earthly affection, the time will soon arrive when 
they will become indissoluble. 

This is neither an imaginary, nor exaggerated description 
of female influence powerfully acting upon the human heart ; 
and even that great moralist, Seneca, when Christianity 
first began to dawn upon the minds of the unenlightened, 
declares that the purity of his principles took their rise from 
the precepts of his mother. 

Constant association seldom fails disclosing blemishes 
in the most perfect of human characters; and fortunate 
would it be, if that blindness which is ascribed to Cupid, 
could be transferred to Hymen. Unhappily, however, 
there are some people who are actually ingenious in dis- 
covering the imperfections of their fellow creatures, and 
if such enter into the marriage station, misery must be the 
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consequence. The man who is united to a female of this 
description has no chance of real happiness, however amia- 
ble his disposition; the most trifling imperfection is mag. 
nified, and every place soon becomes preferable to his 
home. Professional pursuits, or mercantile occupations, 
are frequently neglected from this circumstance; and the 
cause of this neglect consequently becomes the victim of 
an unamiable and discontented disposition. In no station 
of life is it sonecessary as in the married to overlook trifling 
and immaterial faults; and if they are even of a serious de- 
scription, the wife who ventures to animadvert upon them 
should consider that she is performing a very delicate task, 
If these faults proceed from the heart, it becomes a duty 
to remonstrate ; yet diffidence, delicacy, and affection, will 
be required, and the latter held up as a motive for venturing 
to instruct those from whom, in so many instances, she 
has been taught. 

Dr. Gregory, in that admirable little work, entitled a 
Legacy to his Daughters, cautions a newly matrricd female 
to beware of a first dispute; alleging as a reason, that the 
mind which once becomes accustomed to altercation, will 
in ashort time be reconciled to actual dissension. Dispu- 
tation is perhaps one of the most insidious foes to conjugal 
felicity which it can encounter; for in the heat of argument, 
itis impossible for either party to say, I will go thus far, 
and no farther; and an unguarded expression, uttered in 
the warmth of feeling, may make an impression never to 
be conquered. 

Though in my admonitions to the newly married, I do 
not mean to act the part of a Petruchio, and advise them 
to protest that the silvery lustres of the moon are the 
glowing rays of the sun; yet if their opinions do not ex- 
actly accord with those of their husbands, I would, with 
Dr. Gregory, advise them, not to admit a dispute, but 
either give up the point entirely, or judiciously turn the 
conversation, 

I would likewise recommend, that the pleasurable pur- 
suits of the female be as much as is compatible with the 
sexes, Consonant to each other; for it is astonishing how 
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much the tender ties of affection are strenethened by mu- 
tual enjoyments. A beautiful prospect, tor os umple, ar- 
quires a ten-fold interest, if we can describe its varying 
charms to the being whom we love; and a spontaneous 
effusion of admiration at once increases and delights the 
social affections. Gratifying as these sensations are, there 
are others of an infinitely higher nature; the aspirations 
of a devout heart acquire an additional force when ad- 
dressed to the Father of Mercies through the endearing 
voice of conjugal affection. The God-like acts of bene- 
volence likewise, how doubly sweet is their practice when 
lusband and wife perform them hand in hand! And surely 
the grateful prayers of those who are relieved by their mu- 
nificence, must be acceptable to the Great Omnipotent ! 
Even in the unimportant article of dress, I would recom- 
mend an attention to the taste of the husband; in fact, the 
most trifling circumstance becomes of consequence, if 
likely to produce an influence upon domestic happiness ; 
and one of the most violent conjugal disputes I ever wit- 
nessed owed its origin to the colour of a riband. There 
doubtless must be a very gratifying sensation excited in 
the breast of a maa of sense and feeling, if a wife, in com- 
pliment to his inclinations, unhesitatingly sacrifices her own 
wishes ; I say, unhesitatingly, for the compliance becomes 
painful, unless accompanied with cheerful acquiescence. 
Many females entertain the erroneous opinion, that, by 
unresistingly yielding to the wishes of their husbands, 
they display a deficiency both of spirit and sense; but if 
a man’s temper is naturally overbearing, is it likely that 
he will become submissive to petticoat influence? and if, 
on the contrary, the desire of tranquillity directs his actions, 
can he esteem a being only studious of her own happiness? 
Marriage, doubtless, is a situation in which to bearrand 
forbear is necessary; and when regarded as a religious in- 
stitution, surely no female can suppose that her self- 
consequence can be degraded by a strict performance of 
those vows which were made at the altar; where, as if 
in the presence of her Maker, she promised unbounded 
affection and passive obedience. 
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A MYSTERY DEVELOPED; 
OR, THE 
SECRET HISTORY OF THE COUNTESS OF CAMBRIA, 


(Continued from page 102.) 





CHAP. III. 


THE situation of the Earl and Maria was not very dis. 
similar to that of Soliman the Second and his fair Elmira, 
in one of Marmontel’s tales; in truth, till this adventure, 
the Earl was nearly as much cloyed with consenting beauty 
as the magnificent Soliman himself. The high spirit with 
which Maria turned from his splendid proposals, flattered 
rather than displeased him, because a thousand little symp- 
toms convinced him, that it was principle which impelled 
her to do so, and that her heart, in spite of the pains which 
she took to conceal it, was strongly prepossessed in his fa- 
vour. The grand point then was, to increase this prepos- 
session, tillit became a passion violent enough to silence, 
or overbear the scruples which prevented his happiness, 

In order to accomplish this point, the Earl affected the 
utmost sorrow for what was past; and assured the fair ob- 
ject of his affections, that, if she would consent to see him 
asa friend, his hopes should be bounded by that title. Ma- 
ria fellinto the snare, and replied, with the respect due to 
his rank, that she should esteem horself honoured by re- 
ceiving his visits upon the terms he proposed. 

A short time only had elapsed, before the regard of the 
Jriends grew so tender that Maria became aware of the 
error she had committed; and she determined to seek in 
absence a remedy for a sentiment which embittered her re- 
pose. But she had now become too dear to the heart of 
the Earl to be easily relinquished; he was convinced that 
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her virtue was impregnable; and although, by the laws of 
his country, she was every way precluded from sharing his 
rank, he besought her to consent to a marriage which, he 
observed, would be legal in the eye of Heaven; and though 
it could not elevate her to his station, would at least secure 
her character from imputation. 

Maria listened, and wept. ‘“‘ We must not deceive our- 
selves, my lord,” said she; “you are aware, that my pro- 
fession of the catholic faith would alone render the marriage 
you speak of null; yet, as I should regard it valid in the 
sight of Heaven, your tenderness would enable me to bear 
the unmerited obloguy which a thousand causes would 
conspire to overwhelm me with; but, alas! how could I 
flatter myself with the uninterrupted possession of your 
heart! The pains that will be taken to detach you from 
me; the disparity of our years;—oh! my Jord, I can- 
not, I dare not venture to accede to a measure so pregnant 
with unhappiness and disgrace !” 

“Go then, madam,” said the Earl, in a tone of deep 
resentment ; ‘‘ my happiness, it appears, weighs not a fea- 
ther in the scale against your prejudices. Alas! there were 
moments in which I flattered myself with having found a 
tender, faithful heart, which sympathised with mine! Your 
cruel coldness has destroyed this delicious illusion, and 
in banishing it, you deprive me of all that gave a charm 
to my existence.” 

As he spoke, he rushed out of the room. Maria’s heart 
beat tumultuously ; she felt, for the first time, the full force 
of the sacrifice she had resolved to make; for she loved 
the Earl with the truest, the most devoted attachment ; 
but conscience and honour imperiously commanded their 
separation, and never had Maria been deaf to their dic- 
tates, 

Two days after the conversation I have just related, Ma- 
ria sailed for France. She entered a convent as a boarder, 
and sought, in devotional exercises, to lose the remem- 
brance of one whose image, maugre all her pious cares, 
would still intrude ’twixt her and heaven. 
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Meanwhile the Earl, whose resentment was roused by 
what he considered the excessive pride and unfounded 
suspicions of his lovely enslaver, sought to regain his free. 
dom by plunging deeply into dissipation; but the image 
of Maria followed him to the midnight revel ; it haunteq 
him even in the chamber of beauty; and more than once 
did he execrate the rank which prevented his legal union 
with the only woman who had ever touched his heart. 
Maria had concealed her retreat so carefully, that all the 
Earl’s enquiries after her were vain. Just at that period, 
the Duke of O visited England, and as his excessive 
profligacy was then unknown, he was received by every 
member of the Duke’s family with the most marked atten- 
tion; the Earl, in particular, exerted himself to entertain 
the noble stranger, who, though the native of a nation 
which vaunts itself as the politest in Europe, was dazzled 
by the polished elegance of his manners, and the graceful 
frankness with which he performed the rites of hospitality, 
The volatile Frenchman soon perceived, that the heart 
of the Earl was ill at ease; the cloud which sometimes 
lowered upon his open brow, the stifled sigh, and the apa- 
thetic glance with which he met the blandishments of 
beauty, were all, in the Duke of O——’s opinion, symp- 
toms of Ja belle passion. But how love could be a source of 
unhappiness to one who seemed formed to inspire it, the 
Duke could not conceive ; for that virtue could oppose any 
obstacles to the gratification of his passion, never entered 
his head. Chance, however, revealed to him the true state 
of the case ; and shortly after he had obtained this informa- 
tion, he paid a visit to the Earl, whom he found in an un- 
usually thoughtful mood. He had in fact been engaged 
in reading the farewell letter which Maria had sent him, on 
the morning of her departure, and the resentment which he 
had at first felt at her leaving him, having long since sub- 
sided, her pathetic and eternal adieu sensibly touched him. 
Spite cf the caution with which the letter was written, it 
was evident that the heart of the writer was his, aud sober 
reflection painted, in the most glowing colours, the value 
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of that noble heart, which could thus resign its most ten- 
der wishes to the dictates of honour and conscience. While 
he was lost in a reverie on this subject, the Duke of O 
was announced. The Earl received him with the cordial 
politeness which so eminently distinguishes him; but his 
assumed vivacity could not disguise the bitter chagrin which 
corroded his peace. 

“« My noble friend,” said the gay Duke, with a serious 
air, “* [never see you without wishing you werea lon Catho- 
lique.”” 

The Earl stared at a speech which seemed so opposite to 
politeness, and so little accordant with the avowedly licen- | 
tious life of the Duke, whose religion, for any influence it 
had over his conduct, might as well have been pagan as 
catholic. 

“To what cause,” replied the Earl, in a lively tone, 
“am I to attribute your Highness’s desire for my conver- 
sion?” 

“To a wish for your happiness; for if you were once 
convinced that penance and mortification lead to heaven, 
you would not so deeply regret the loss of a certain lovely 
fugitive.” 

“JT admire your doctrine,” cried the Earl; ‘‘ I presume 
you practice what you preach.” 

“No, in good truth, mine is the genuine spirit of my 
country; my mistress shall have my heart, my fortune, 
nay, my life, if she requires it; but for my good humour, 
pardon, Helen herself, if she could be resuscitated for me, 
should have no power over that.” 

“Happy Duke!” returned the Earl with a sigh, “ how 
I envy the care-defying spirit of your country, a spirit 
which blunts alike the arrows of love and the stings of for- 
tune; but though I may admire, I cannot imitate it. 


( To be continued. ) 
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EXTRACTS FROM 
«THE SOLDIERS OF VENEZUELA.” 


PLIL IPP 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
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On! there are feelings, regrets, attachments, endearing 
remembrances, in the female breast, that exclude all par- 
ticipation, that need not the look of congratulation, nor 
desire the balm of consolation. When the heart conscious, 
yet ashamed of its weakness, the nerve throbbing at the 
conviction of its cowardice, yet sensible of no action, im- 
pelled by no thought, that the purest beam of morning 
might not illumine—then how bitter is the tear that perpe- 
tuates the memory of an object still beloved, even when 
most deserving to be forgotten! Who can describe the 
oppressive contrariety of sensations that harass the soul 
of confiding, but mistaken, friendship! But if it be the 
purest, sweetest, most devoted love that ever the wither- 
ing fang of disappointment assailed, where is the balm that 
can heal, the opiate that can lull? To weep on the grave 
where fidelity reposes; to breathe the name of one whom 
death only could have separated ; whose life was interwoven 
with the heart-strings of affection; whose look was transport, 
and whose voice was joy—this is a refinement of agony, and 
though nature droop in the enjoyment of a duty so dear, 
a tribute so deservedly paid, yet she would preserve the 
feeling to sanctify the re-union she anticipates, and to pre- 
pare her for the society of the blessed! 


EVENING.—F Rom THE SAME. 


THE sun was gilding with his departing beams the sum- 
mit of the hill that terminated the prospect from the library- 
window, at Roseland Abbey=trees, shrubs, even the grassy 
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slope, reflected the sptendour of the evening ray. It were 
as if all nature had become susceptible of blissful feel- 
ing; as if inaniniate objects partook the harmony of the 
luxuriance to which they so richly contributed. It was a 
moment when angels would delight to become ambassadors 
between earth and heaven, when peace might wreath her 
olive in the temples of religion, and devotion awaken the 
chilled heart of infidelity ; when crime might soften into 
contrition, and guilt become a peninent at the throne of 
Deity’s representative. 


FROM THE SAME, 


THERE is a secret and undefinable charm in female ten- 
derness and sympathy to which the heart of man is unex- 
ceptionably allied; in proportion to the refinement of his 
understanding is the extent of this soft influence felt. The 
puerile are frequently content with its semblance—the nar- 
row minded are sensible of its existence, but desire that 
its whole operation should be confined to themselves—the 
imbecile, whose only characteristic consists in an obstinacy 
proportionate to the degree of their mental incapacity, pre- 
tend to be entirely free from those bonds, which, acknow- 
ledged by the mind of a wise man, constitute one of the 
best proofs of his wisdom. To the liberal, discerning, and 
enlightened, there is no other charm that can compensate 
for the absence of tenderness, in the composition of the 
female heart: it is the foundation of every feminine virtue, 
and the cement of domestic bliss! the husband’s honour 
is safely confided to her care, and the welfare of her family 
must flourish when guarded by so sustaining a preservative. 
In health, it gives the delicate finish to the well-proportioned 
structure of happiness—in sickness, it consoles and endears 
—in youth, it is displayed in every attachment the virtuous 
heart can be susceptible of—in age, itis an attraction that 
Survives the roses of beauty—an ornament more admirable 
than the productions of the richest cabinet. The grateful 
remembrance of a mother’s tenderness, her sympathy with 
the cares of infancy, with the wishes of childhood, with 
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the desire of riper years—her attention to the comforts 
of her family—her total renunciation of all selfish conside- 
rations, bring an endeared and_ grateful circle to her pil- 
low—she enjoys her last years amidst their blessings—and 
with the same regard to their, happiness that influenced her 
through life, she yields her last breath—suppressing the 
tear of reluctance in the sigh of resignation.” Tenderness 
had been her guide through life—tenderness smooths the 
bed of death—the spirit meekly ascends—while humility 
pleads the extehuation of errors ever inseparable from mor- 
tality—mercy, blotting out the record, restores the divine 
emanation to the society it is so fitted to enjoy ; and to the 
avocation of grateful praise, so peculiarly adapted to its 
essence, 





MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


WHEN you pay a visit to a friend, how agrecable it is 
to be dragged all over his house and grounds when you 
would like to sit down to a comfortable dinner ; to listen 
to.a tedious enumeration of the various improvements he 
has made, or intends to make, or which he could make, 
if he pleased. The expence which such and such meta- 
morphoses have already occasioned; and to hear, with a 
grave and approving countenance, that the arbour you now 
behold was once a pig-sty, &c. &c. Perhaps you may 
imagine all this is done to give you pleasure, but if 
you do, you are certainly mistaken. These modern pro- 
jectors and improvers think of nothing less than of the com~ 
fort, or gratification of their visitors. It is to feed their 
own vanity, by hearing you extoll their taste, or to in- 
dulge their pride, in perceiving you must consider them rich 
men to possess the means of effecting all this. 

| ANON. 
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EPITOME OF. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1818. 





Titt the meeting of Parliament on the 27th ult. there was 
a void in public affairs, supplied only by the detail of ac- 
cidents and offences, and an account of meetings for the 
relief of distress, occasioned by. want of employment; 
yet the interest that is taken in parliamentary discussion 
is much abated, by observing that,’ however powerful and 
convincing the arguments of those who oppose the ministry, 
they are always terminated by a majority in favour of the 
cabinet; and that though they may serve to expose corrupt 
conduct, they are unable to resist the devastating influence . 
of corruption. The principal measures of the legislature 

have been to take off the odious Suspension of the Habeas 
- Act, and to appoint a Secret Committee, chiefly composed 
of their own members and adherents, to pronounce a ver- 
dict on themselves, and indemnify them for their past con- 
duct by recommending the house to pass a bill of indemnity 
before the dissolution of the present parliament, which is 
to take place the latter end of March, or the beginning of 
April next; but the consequences of their conduct are not 
so easily passed over; and a number of individuals, appre- 
hended for treason, and now liberated, after a long and 
severe imprisonment, without a trial, and without any 
charge being exhibited against them, and many of them 
and their families ruined, have presented petitions to the 
house, representing the hardship of their case, and praying 
redress. In the House of Peers, on the 19th inst, the 
Earl of Caernarvon moved that the petitions of Drummond, 
Mitchell, and others, who had been confined under the 
Suspension Act, be referred to the Secret Comnsttee ; but 
it was negatived without a division; and a similar motion 
from Lord Folkestone, in the House of Commons, the pre- 
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ceding Friday, met the same fate. These petitions have, 
however, given rise to some spirited debates, exposed the 
vile system of espionage that has been practised, called 
forth some severe animadversions on the wanton and use- 
less abuse of the power with which the administration has 
been invested, and brought them into much deserved op- 
probrium and contempt; for it appears, the major part of 
these persons were guilty of no other crime than that of 
being zealous in their endeavours to effect a parliamentary 
reform. This feeling has not been confined to the house 
alone; ata Court of Common Council, for the city of Lon- 
don, held the 19th inst. it was resolved to petition both 
houses of parliament against the forth-coming Bill of In- 
demnity ; and a public subscription has been opened for the 
unfortunate sufferers, and a considerable sum has been 
raised. 

Of private occurrences, none has occasioned more sur- 
mise and conjecture than the sudden and violent death of 
Sir Richard Croft, the unfortunate accoucheur of the la- 
mented Princess Charlotte of Wales and Saxe-Cobourg ; 
80 much are princes raised above the rest of the world, 
that their mere dependants derive an importance from it 
which they would not otherwise have. For several days, 
Sir Richard had attended the wife of the reverend Dr. 
Thackery, one of the King’s Chaplains, at her sister’s, Miss 
Cotton, 86, Wimpole-street, Cavendish-square, where she 
had taken up her residence for the purpose of being deli- 
vered ; but the labour being long and tedious, Sir Richard 
is said to have been apprehensive of danger, and about 
half past one on Friday morning, haying retired to take 
some refreshing sleep, and finding loaded pistols on a chair 
in the room, he, in a fit of despondency, took one in each 
hand, and alternately fired them at his head, shattered the 
brain to pieces, and was-left a most dreadful spectacle. 
The lady was delivered in about two hours afterwards. Sir 
Richard was in the fifty-seventh year of his age. Thomas 
Stirling, Esq. coroner for Middlesex, sat on the body, and 
pronounced a verdict of lunacy; the body was afterwards 
removed to its own home. Lady Croft is a daughter of the 
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late Dr. Denman, and sister of Mr. Denman, barrister, 
who distinguished himself on the late trials at Derby. 

In the higher circles, it is rumoured, that a treaty of mar- 
riage is on foot between the Princess Elizabeth and the 
Prince of Hesse Homberg, of an ancient house in Germany. 
On Saturday the 14thinst. his Serene Highness the Prince 
of Hesse Homberg’ had the honour of being introduced to 
her Royal Highness the Princess Elizabeth, by the Prince 
Regent, at the Queen’s Palace. The Prince Regent at 
the same time introduced his Serene Highness to her Ma- 
jesty, the Princess Augusta, and the Duchess of Glouces- 
ter. His Serene Highness: was most graciously received 
by all the royal personages ; he continued his visit an hour 
and a half, and then left the Palace with the Prince Regent. 
Apartments are preparing at St. James’s palace, for the re- 
sidence of his Serene Highness, who is expected to stay some 
time in England. ' 

The Prince Leopold continues to be seriously indisposed. 

The most important intelligence from the continent is, 
that a pistol-ball was fired at the carriage of the Duke of 
Wellington, at one o’clock in the morning of the 11th inst, 
as his Grace was entering his hotel; but without striking 
the carriage, or doing any harm; it appeared to be fired 
from behind one of the sentinel’s boxes ; and ¢he alarm was 
immediately given; but the villain was screened by the 
_ darkness of the night; and escaped ; and nothing more has 
been heard of him. What is very singular, the Paris pa- 
pers are quite silent on the subject. 

The evidence against M. Mathurin Bruneau, on his trial 
for pretending to be the Dauphin of France, is concluded; 
and the court appears satisfied, that he is no more than an 
Impostor; and have sentenced hin, to seven years’ impri- 
sonment, and a heavy fine. 

The Dey of Algiers is reported to have most inhumanly 
decapitated the sonfof the British Consul, in the presence of 
his father, and afterwards had his head placed on the out- 
side of his palace, for having remonstrated’ with him at his 
two sisters being taken by force to his seraglio ; but it wants 
confirmation. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE. 


A tragic piece, called the Bride of Abydos (taken from 
Lord Byron’s poem of the same title) was performed for 
the first time on Thursday the 5th inst. The play differs 
in some respects from the poem. Many effective incidents 
are added to the poetical history of the Corsair and the 
bride. The father of Selim, whom Giaffir murdered in the 
poem, is brought to life in the play; and Osman Bey, 
the intended husband of Zuleika, is introduved as an active 
character. Hassan, a-slave, and Abdallah, under the name 
of Mirza, who are supposed to have perished by Giaffir’s 
dagger, meet Selim in the cavern on the sea-shore, and 
inform him of his birth, Mirza further adds, that, by the 
Sultan’s orders, he is to attack the usurper’s castle with a 
band of faithful troops at night. Selim seeks Zuleika ia 
the garden; and, while relating to her his history, and 
urging her to escape, is discovered, and seized; but at the 
intercession of his mistress, spared, though made a prisoner 
by the bashaw. Hassan releases him, the first adventure 
of the Corsair then becomes the concluding one of the lover 
of Zuleika. He attends, disguised as a dervise, the mar- 
riage-feast of the Timariot chieftain and his mistress. At 
the hour of midnight, the distant blaze is seen. Selim 
makes the appointed signal; is discovered, and escapes; 


his father’s troops attack, and force the castle, which they | 


set on fire; Selim rescues Zuleika from a burning tower; 
Abdallah appears before the tyrant; who is appalled, and 
subdued by his own conscious guilt ; and Selim and Zuleika 
are united contrary to the poetical tale, perhaps with more 
justice, but less interest, than in the original. The scenery 
and decorations are very effective. The music, by Kelly, 
is of the first order, combining grandeur and simplicity. 
Mr. Kean, and the rest of the compauy, took great pains 
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with their respective parts, and acted admirably. It is a 

better piece than could have. been expected, and was re- 

ceived with great applause. - 


_—--- 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


THE new tragedy of Fazio, produced on Thursday the 
29th ult. at this theatre, was first performed at Bath, and 
recommended to the managers by the report of its merit 
and attraction. ‘It is a most pleasing drama; founded on a 
very romantic, yet not improbable story; it is poetical, 
though familiar; and interesting, though not complex; 
the plot is at once well chosen, and skilfully managed; and 
loses no part of its interest to the close. The language is 
too figurative and metaphorical; but it is that of a bold 
poetical conception and expression; and is more easily 
| corrected than any other fault, It was well received, and 
continues to attract. The author, Mr. H. H. Milman, B. A. 
Fellow of Brazennose College, Oxford, is a young man; 
and from this success may become of no inconsiderable note. 
The plot is as follows— 

The scene is laid in Florence; where Fazio is employing 
himself in the vain endeavour to find the secret of trans- 
muting meaner metals into gold; while engaged in this 
manner, Bartolo, an aged miser, having been stabbed in 
the street, rushes into Fazio’s house for safety, and dies in 
it. The old man having no relatives, Fazio determines on 
making himself his heir; and burying the corpse in his 
garden, proceeds to rifle Bartolo’s house of his immense 
wealth. Having given out that lie has at length discovered 
the precious mystery of which he has been so long in search, 
he quits his obscurity; his wealth soon summons round 
him the summer flies of fortune; and, among the rest who 
change their aspects with his state, is the Marchesa 
Aldabella, a dissolute woman of quality, whom he had 
loved before his marriage with Bianca, but who then treated 
him with coolness and contempt. She now endeavours to 
retrieve his lost affections by a well-told tale of her despe- 
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rate love for him; she succeeds; and, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of his wife, and his own promises, he yields 
to her arts. Poor Bianca, left to herself through the night, 
stung almost to madness by. the unkindness of Fazio, flies 
to the council, now met in debate upon the sudden disap- 
pearance of Bartolo, directs them where the body may be 
found, declares that it was placed there by her husband, 
and that the officers may at that moment apprehend him at 
the palace of the Marchesa Aldabella. These facts are 
proved, and Fazio is condemned in a very summary manner 
to death. Awakened from her delirium of passion by a 
sense of its fatal consequences, she entreats the new friends 
of her husband, and even her licentious rival, to intercede 
for him with the state, but in vain—he is executed. 
Bianca then goes to the palace of the Marchesa, where the 
duke is feasting; and convinces him of Fazio’s innocence 
of the murder, and of the guilt of Aldabella, who is con- 
demned to a convent. Bianca, then heart-broken with her 
sorrows, recommends her children to the state, and dies. 

‘A melo-drama, in two acts, called The Illustrious Tra- 
veller; or The Forges of Kaw Zel, was produced on the 
3d inst. at this theatre for the first time. It is a very in- 
teresting piece, and contains one or two scenes of great 
pathos; and was given out for repetition without a dis- 
senting voice. ‘ 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 


Early in March, will appear in octavo, the first vol. 
of a complete translation of Ovip’s EristLes, by Edward 
D. Baynes, Esq. 

Miss Croker’s Novel, entitled “ THe Questioen—WHo Is 
Anna?” is in the press, and will very soon appear. 

Will be published in March by subscription, a poem, in 
two parts, entitled Harvest; illustrated by an engraving. 
To which will be added, a few other poetical pieces, by 
Charlotte Caroline Richardson. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 
FOR MARCH, 1818. 


=== 


BALL DRESS. 


A rounpD dress, of India Sacarallie, trimmed round the 
skirt with six rows of white satin coquings forming a wave, 
in the hollow of each is placed a rich silver tassel, of the 
shape of the Scotch thistle. The body and sleeves trimmed 
with white satin coquings, the latter of which are very full 
and short. Over this dress is an elegant quadrille robe 
of silyer lama to fasten on the left side, and sloped in front, 
trimmed with a full quilling of Vandyke muslin, edged with 
silver; this robe is particularly beautiful, its effect is both 
graceful and becoming. For its form, we refer our readers 
to our print. 

Head-dress consists of a crown composed of light da- 
mask roses and lilies of the valley. White kid gloves, 
satin shoes, and embroidered fan. 


WALKING DRESS. 

A LAVENDER coloured tabbinet dress, with a low body, 
made to fit the shape, and laced in front with a black silk 
cord and small tassels, in the form of a stomacher. The 
skirt is moderately full, and ornamented with a double 
rouleau of lavender satin and black velvet. Between the 
rouleaus is an elegant embroidery of black velvet leaves, 
finished by a rich, but narrow edging of lavender silk braid. 
Over this dress, for the promenade, is worn a lavender co- 
loured satin spencer, richly trimmed with velvet, which is 
a little deeper behind, and finishes in the form of a hand- 
kerchief, something in the Spanish style. High collar and 
sleeves, of an easy fullness, with cuffs trimmed to corres- 
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pond. French handkerchief of clear lawn, with a worked 
frillto stand high. Berlin gipsey hat of fine Ionian cork 
lined with white satin, and a wreath of wild roses painted 
on velvet; a rich plume of curled feathers of the cork co- 
lour, and a flower of cork composed of wild roses and hops; 
itis simply tied under the chin with a coloured riband to 
correspond. ,This elegant hat is completely water-proof 
and unchangeable in colour. Itis the invention of Miss 
Macdonald, of 50, South Molton-street, Bond-street, from 
whom we have received both our dresses this month. 

From the various dresses which have appeared in the 
circles of fashion since the publication of our last number, 
we have selected the following as most worthy of the atten- 
tion of our fair readers. 

A dinner dress composed of rich figured sarsnet, the 
ground a deep blue with a very small flower, the colours 
of which are white, and pale pink. The body is cut low and 
square round the bust, the waist rather longer than last 
month, and the back narrower at the bottom; the back is 
finished at each side by a narrow white silk trimming, put 
on zigzag. A piece of British net striped with narrow 
white satin is let in in the front, so as to form it to the shape ; 
this net is edged with narrow silk trimming to correspond 
with the back. The bust.is ornamented with a full quilling 
of blond lace. Short full sleeve, terminated by a band not 
quite a nail in breadth, and formed of bias white satin tucks. 
The trimming of the skirt is blond net, which is laid on-very 
full, and divided into bias compartments by four satin tucks, 
which are alternately white and deep blue; this trimming 
is finished by a deep blond lace flounce, set on very full. 
This dress is remarkably elegant, and is appropriate either 
for dinner, or social evening parties. : 

We have observed at the opera several white satin toques, 
of an oval shape; the part next the face composed of a 
piece of bias satin, which stands rather out from the face, 
and forms a kind of small front, which is edged with nar- 
row blond lace; the crown is oval, of a moderate height, 
and smaller at top than bottom; it is ornamented with ten 
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or twelve folds of white satin laid one over another, and 
each edged with narrow blond lace, these folds are brought 
to the edge of the top of the crown, where they are fastened 
by small silk buttons. A very full plume of down feathers 
is placed upright infront. ‘These toques are very novel, and 
in general becoming. 

Pelisses and spencers are both fashionable. for the pro- 
menade; the latter are generally composed of cloth, the 
former of velvet. Coloured bombazeen, or poplin dresses 
are generally worn with spencers. Large bonnets are uni- 
versally adopted for walking ; they are composed of beaver, 
velvet, and Leghorn; the two former are ornamented with 
feathers, the latter trimmed either with riband, or satin. 

British net and gauze, both plain and figured, are fashion- 
able for evening dress. Bombazeen and poplin for morning 
costume. Plain and figured sarsnet for dinner gowns. Light 
gray, fawn colour, green, rose colour, and blue, are the 
colours most fashionable. 
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COSTUMES PARISIENNES. 


PELISSES, spensers, and pelerines of fur are all adopted 
in the promenade costume. The favourite form for pelisses 
is as follows—The body is made tight to the shape, the waist 
a little longer than usual; the sleeve also falls a little more 
off the shoulder than it has done lately. There is a very 
small standing collar, considerably sloped at each side, so 
as to display the jfichu very much in front. Long sleeve, 
rather tight to the arm, surmounted by a simall epauleéée, 
which is sloped to the shoulder, and finished by a tassel. 
The front of the pelisse is ornamented all the way down 
with steel frogs. The bottom has notrimming. These pe- 
lisses are always composed of fine Merino cloth, and are 
either of fawn, azure, or pale slate colour. 

Spencers are sometimes composed of cloth, sometimes of 
velvet, or levantine; but the latter is not much in request. 
There has been little change in their form since we described 
them in our Museum for last November, except that the 
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shells affixed to the bottom of the waist have disappeared, and 
the backs are narrower. The fronts are ornamented with 
steel frogs. The waist has generally a narrow piping of 
satin, and a similar one ornaments the bottom of the long 
sleeve. 

Pelerines of fur are only partially worn; and those élégantes 
who do adopt them, have them very large. Swansdown, 
sable, and squirrel’s skin, are the favourite furs. 

The favourite materials for chapeaux at present are velvet, 
satin, and silk pluche; this last is an article which we be- 
lieve will never go out of fashion. There is much variety 
in the shape of hats, the crowns of which, however, are all 
worn low; but the brims are sometimes of what we calla 
large bonnet shape, semetimes a small round hat shape, 
and not unfrequently they have a brim narrow round the 
back and sides, but broad just in front, where it comes 
down so as to shade the face. Small caps of tulle are now 
very much worn under hats of all the shapes we have 
described. When this is the case, the hatis always put on 
so as to display it more or less. Some élégantes wear the 
hat inclined over one ear, others place it very far back on 
the head. 

The skirts of ball-dresses are composed always of tulle; 
they are worn over a satin slip, and have three rouleaus of sa- 
tin to correspond with the body, round the bottom of the skirt, 
which is drawn up so as to display a little of the slip on 
one side, and is usually finished by a bunch of flowers placed 
on the part which is looped up. The body, or cunezou, as 
the French term them, is made either of satin or velvet, 
er sometimes a mixture of both. A very short jacket 
which goes all round, and has scarcely any fullness, is gene- 
rally affixed to these bodies, they are finished round the bust 
with a full quilling of tulle, or else a fall of broad lace. If 
the former, a similar quilling goes round the sleeve, which 
is very short and full; if the latter, the sleeve is finished at 
bottom by a narrow satin band. 

Rose colour and white are now the most prevalent for full 
dress. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
oe 


FILIAL EFFUSIONS, 


TO THE MEMORY OF A BELOVED PARENT, WRITTEN ON THE 


ANNIVERSARY OF HER DEATH. 


THOUGH year revolves on year, and speeds away, 
And bears me further from that fatal day, 
When death, regardless of my frequent prayer, 
Depriv’d me of a mother’s tender care, 
Yet musing memory still delights to trace 
Each word, each look, each fond maternal grace 
Of her whose much-lov’d image is imprest, 
To life’s remotest span, upon my filial breast. 


Then vain to me the rolling lapse of years, 
Since memory thus can sooth my silent tears, 
Can thus recall those blissful days gone by, 
When artless childhood felt not sorrow’s sigh, 
Save for the moment, when ideal woe , 
Suppress’d its glee, or caus’d the tear to flow: 
E’en then how soon would mirth succeed to pain, 
And peace and rapture wake my smiles again! 
Then did my future thoughts but seldom stray 
Beyond the minute, or at most the day; 

Pleas’d with the present, heedless of the next, 
No donbts disturb’d me, and no cares perplext, 


Years glided on, and to my youthfui soul, 
With sweet delusion, winning fancy stole, 
Kindling beneath the lustre of her beams 
Romantic hopes, and perishable dreams : 
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Where’er I turn’d her busy pencil drew 

A cloudless prospect to my wondering view ; 
Life, like a summer’s garden, blossom’d fair, 
Nor weeds nor thorns appear’d to rankle there 5 
Till envious fate expos’d the false delight, 

And snatcli’d the airy visions from my sight. 
Ah! then how chang’d each late aspiring thought 
That youth indulg’d, and ignorance had taught ; 
Delusive fancy faded like a flower, 

And sorrow came with every coming hour ; 

E’en Hope, the common friend of all mankind, 
The common soother of the mourning mind, 
Forsook me then, or show’d her distant form 
Like some lone star, just twinkling thro’ the storm. 


Thus, in life’s journey, do we onward press, 
To seek the road that leads to happiness ; 
And if, while wandering thro’ the rugged way, 
The sun breaks forth, and flings a partial ray, 
Our steps we urge, and eagerly pursue 
To reach the spot where shines a brighter view ; 
But when ’tis gain’d, we only find with grief 
The beams are vanish’d, or at best are brief ; 
Or e’en thongh Fortune, with propitious smile, 
Hath crown’d our hopes, and flatter’d them awhile, 
How oft stern Death assails the fleeting joy, 
Or sudden ills and sudden woes destroy ! 


And thus the Parent, whose maternal love 
Train’d my young thoughts, and pointed them above, 
Whose mild solicitude and friendly care 
Had watch’d me safe, and led through every snare, 
Was snatch’d away by death’s relentless doom, 

An early victim to the silent tomb. 

Gradual and slow, but fatal, was the cause 

That paid the debt enfore’d by nature’s laws, 

That took my mother from this world of woe, 

From all she valued, all she lov’d below : 

With lengthen’d pang and undermining power, 

It reach’d her heart, and shorten’d life’s short hour ; 
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To are eager 











January, 1817. 


Exhausted nature sunk beneath the weight, 
Nor virtue’s self could ward the hand of fate! 


When near that sacred spot my footsteps roam, 
And fondly linger round the well-known tomb, 
How many thoughts within my breast arise 
Of her—my sainted mother in the skies! 
Then retrospection reuses from its sleep, 
Turns to the past, and wakens but to weep, 
And sad and bitter are the tears I shed, 
For living she was dear, and dearer dead; 
While wrapt in thought, methinks her soothing voice 
Thus chides my grief, and bids my soul rejoice— 
“ Oh! wherefore thus afflict thy labouring breast, 
Because thy happy mother is at rest? 
Why shouldst thou mourn when I from pain am free? 
A little while, and thou shalt come to me: 
Then hush thy sorrow, thy complaint give o’er, 
For when we meet again, we part no more!” 

JAMES BIsHop. 





SONNET. 


THe heart can never die—there is no thought 
So dear to cherish in the lonely hour 

When life wears heavily ;—none that doth come 
With such a hallow’d healing on its wigg 

To lull the fond forebodings of the breast, 

And quell the sigh of agoniz’d regret, 

And dry the gushing tears that still will flow 
O’er the sweet ties that hold us lingering here. 
The heart can never die—not in the tomb, 
With the frail dust that sleeps and moulders there, 
Its sweet affections wither ; they shall live, 

Till, with perfected joy, the conscious soul, 

In its high home again, shall know and claim, 
And mingling blend with all it cherish’d here, 
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HOPE. 


Yes, some there are who fondly tell 
With Hope what faerie pleasures dwell, 
What visionary gleams of fear and joy ; 
And Hope be theirs; but grant to me 
A fix’d and leaden certainty, 
Which, though it gives no good, yet cannot good destroy. 


For who is He that e’er has known 
Contending passion’s nobler tone, 
Or bask’d in Fancy’s gay and varying beam, 
Who has not nurtur’d pleasing thought, 
Grasp’d all Imagination taught, . 
Believ’d in Hope, and found that Hope was all a dream? 


Seductive fiend! in angel dyes 
Thy form is veil’d from searching eyes, 
Thou only source of pain with shape untrue! 
F’en Care his wrinkled front displays, 
Her haggard form pale Fear betrays, 
And Disappointment bares her wither’d arm to view. 


With parting day these sink to rest, 
Whilst thou, sole tenant of my breast, 
Scowl’st thy delusive smile upon my sleep: 
Why nightly thus my visions bless 
With goodly shapes of happiness, 
Pour pleasure on my dreams, and bid me wake to weep! 


Yet, faithless one, in many an hour 
Fain would I woo thy soothing power, 
And cull the wreath thy trembling hands dispense : 
Grant me no future ill to know, 
Still draw the veil o’er coming woe, 
And steep in poppy dews sad-boding Prescience ! 
ANON. 
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od 
NOUS AVONS RENCONTRE ! 

By sennmenmaiaten 

‘Oy. BricuT Hope’s ae 


Have blossom’d to-day, 
And sweet are the charms 
Which her petals display. 
Care suspended his cloud, 
No dark visions were near ; 
| Shall I hallow this day 
m? . Through the rest of the year? 
Yes, Katherine, yes! 


Thus met and beloved, 
O most valued and kind! 
In thy memory place me 
Where truth is enshrin’d, 
The spring of affection 
Though recent is dear, 
And when joy fills my bosom 
Thy image is near, 
Yes, Katherine, yes! 


When blest recollections, 
»! When dreams of delight, x 
Gild my morning, my noon, 

And the pillow of night, 
Should sensation’s soft ehord 

Give to absence a tear, 
I will welcome the feeling 

As sacred and dear ;— 

Yes, Katherine, yes. 





Ne 
Though life may be thorny, 
Yet love scatters roses, 
And that heart throbs with pleasure 
Where friendship reposes : 
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Then list to the whispers 

I breathe on thine ear, 
Of love they will tell thee, 
Of friendship sincere ;— 

Yes, Katherine, yes! 


Totieenmniniediahiadll 
—_————__—_—_ 


SONG.—To ————-E. 


Nay, tell me not, dear! that the goblet drowns 
One charm of feeling, one fond regret; 
Believe me, a few of thy angry frowns 
Are all I’ve sunk in its bright wave yet. 
Ne’er hath a beam, 
Been lost in the stream, 
That ever was shed from thy form or soul; 
The balm of thy sighs, 
The spell of thine eyes, 
Still float on the surface, and hallow the bowl! 
Then fancy not, dearest! that wine can steal 
One blissful dream of the heart from me; 
Like founts, that awaken the pilgrim’s zeal, 
The bowl but brightens my love for thee! 


They tell us that Love, in his fairy bower, 
Had two blush-roses of birth divine ; 
He sprinkled one with a rainbow’s shower, 
But bath’d the other with mantling wine. 
Soon did the buds 
That drank of the floods, 
Distill’d by the rainbow, decline and fade ; 
While those which the tide 
Of ruby had dy’éd, 

All blush’d into beauty, like thee, sweet maid! 
Then fancy not, dearest! that wine can steal 
One blissful dream of the heart from me ; 
Like founts, that awaken the pilgrim’s zeal, 
The bowl but brightens my love for thee! 
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THE FAIR UNBELIEVER. 
By J. M. LACEY, 


You tell me, fair one, love’s a name, 
Used for the purpose of deceiving; 

That when you hear of love’s bright flame, 
Of throbbing hearts and bosoms heaving, 


You don’t believe asingle word 
Of all that loving souls can mention ; 
You say indeed, that you have heard, 
’Tis but some poet’s poor invention. 


I'll grant you this, my bright-ey’d maid, 
That some, these fervid fancies stealing, 

Have made the art of love a trade, 
Without one jot of real feeling. 


But still there are, and numbers too, 
Whom love has bound with rosy fetter; 
And if affection meets its due, 
I know no bliss that suits us better. 


Then have a care thou art not caught 
In love’s soft net of silken tresses; 
Depend on’t, if to him thou’rt brought, 
He'll punish thee with some distresses. 
He'll recollect thou wert his foe, 
And treated all his power with scorning ; 
That power, fair friend, he’ll let thee know, 
To other doubting maids a warning! 


LOVE AND HONOUR. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 


Hark! the trumpet’s martial sound ! 

The warriors to the field repair, 

The cannon’s voice now shakes the ground, 
And echoes thro’ the startled air. 
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Why, Matilda, dost thou stay 
Amid the battle’s rude alarms? 
The legions charge, O haste away, 
Or meet no more thy Henry’s arms! 








She staid within the range of death, 
Resolving Henry’s pride to share ; 

He shall not wear alone the wreath, 
Some leaves shall deck Matilda’s hair. 


And she remain’d till evening rout, 
And view’d the fight, from terror 
She heard her Henry’s manly shout, 
She saw him rush to victory ! 


But now the work of death is done, 
Matilda’s lips and Henry’s meet ; 
The shock is past, the battle won, 
And joys succeed more calmly sweet. 


Honour flam’d in Henry’s breast ; 
What love had pledg’d was truly given ; 
And both were happy, both were blest, 
For marriage made their home a heaven. 
WARDEN. 








NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


«‘ Windermere,” by Mr. Hatt, and “ Lines to a Friend in distress,” b 
Mr. Lewis, are postponed for want of room. : 

*‘ The Palmer’s Script,” “‘ The Cruel Creole,” ‘‘ On the Illiberality c 
attaching Censure to a State of Celibacy,” and the Novellette, are unde 
consideration. 

** Barthelmy on the Banks of the Loire,” will be inserted the first OF 
portanity. “* The Little Town” shall be returned. 

A. 8. was received too late for this month. 

We are sorry to disappoint our readersof the Duet, announced for put 


lication in this Number, occasioned by the neglect of the Engraver ; bu 
it shal) certainly appear in our next, 
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